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The Fournal of Belles Dettres. 


From the London Metropolitan for April. 


THE WORLD. 


Talk who will of the world as a desert of thrall, 
Yet, yet, there is bloom on the waste; 

Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gall, 
There are honey-drops too for the taste. 


We murmur and droop should a surrow-cloud stay, 
And note all the shades of our lot ; 

But the rich scintillations that brighten our way, 
Are basked in, enjoyed, and forgot. 


Those who look on mortality’s ocean aright, 
Will not moan o’er each billow that rolls, 

But dwell on the glories, the beauties, the might 
As much as the shipwrecks and shoals. 


How thankless is he, who remembers alone 
All the bitter, the drear, and the dark, 

Though the raven may scare with its wo-boding tone, 
Do we ne’er hear the song of the lark ? 


We may utter farewell when ’tis torture to part, 
But in meeting the dear one again, 

Have we never rejoiced with that wildness of heart 
Which outbalances ages of pain ? 


Who hath not had moments so laden with bliss, 
When the soul in its fulness of love 

Would waver, if bidden to choose between this 
And the paradise promised above? 


Though the eye may be dimm’d with its grief-drop awhile, 
And the whitened lip sigh forth its fear, 

Yet pensive indeed is that face where the smile 
Is not oftener seen than the tear. 


There are times when the sturm-gust may rattle around, 
There are spots where the poison-shrub grows ; 

Yet are there not hours when nought else can be found 
But the south wind, the sunshine, and rose? 


O haplessly rare is the portion that’s ours, 
And strange is the path that we take, 

If there spring not beside us a few precious flowers 
To soften the thorn and the brake. 


The wail of regret, the rude clashing of strife, 
The soul’s harmony often may mar; 

But I think we must own, in the discori«s of life, 
*Tis ourselves that oft waken the jar. 


Earth is not all fair, yet it is not all gloom, 
And the voice of the grateful will tell, 

That Le who allotted Pain, Death, and the Tomb, 
Gave Hope, Health, and the Bridal, as well. 


Should Fate do its worst, and my spirit oppressed 
O’er its own shattered happiness pine, 

Let me witness the joy in another’s glad breast, 
And some pleasure must kindle in mine. 


Then say not the world is a desert of-thrall, 
There is bloom, there is light on the waste; 
Though the chalice of life hath its acid and gall, 

There are honey-drops too for the taste. 
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THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE. 


We gave two weeks since a critique by Mr. 
Yellowplush, the literary livery servant. He 
continues his memoirs in the April number of 
Fraser’s Magazine, as follows. It will be seen 
that he has commenced his foreign travels as the 
servant of Mr. Deuceace, a younger son of the 
“ Earl of Crabs.” 


FORING PARTS. 


It was a singlar proof of my master’s modesty, that 
though he had won this handsome sum of Mr. Dawkins, 
and was inclined to be as extravygant and osntatious as 
any man I ever seed, yet, wen he determined on going 
to Paris, he didn’t Iet a single frend know of all them 
winnings of his, didn’t acquaint my Lord Crabs, his 
father, that he was about to leave his natiff shoars— 
neigh, he didn’t even so much as call together his trades. 
min, and pay off their little bills befor his departure. 

On the contry, “Chawles,” said he to me, “stick a 
piece of paper on my door,” which is the way that law- 
yers do, “and write ‘ Back at seven’ upon it.” Back at 
‘seven [ wrote, and stuck it*on our outer oak. And so 
| mistearus was Deuceace about his continental tour (to 
all excep me), that when the landriss brought him her 
account for the last month (amountain, at the very least, 
to 21. 10s.), master told her to leave it tiil Monday mornin, 
when it should be proply settled. It’s extrodny how icko- 
nomical a man becomes, when he’s got five thousand lbs. 
in his pockit. 

Back at 7 indeed! At 7 we were a roalin on tho 

Dover Road, in the Reglator Coach—master inside, me 
out. A strange company of people there was, too, in 
that vehicle—3 sailors; an Italyin, with his music-box 
and munky; a missionary, goin to convert the hethens 
in France ; 2 oppra girls (they call ‘em figure-aunts), 
and the figure-aunts’ mothers inside; 4 Frenchmin, with 
gingybread caps, and mustashgs, singin, chatterin, and 
jesticklating in the most vonderful vay. Such compli- 
ments as passed between them and the figure-aunts! 
such a munchin of biskits and sippin of brandy! such 
O mong Jews, and O sacrrrés, and kill fay frwaws! I 
didn’t understand their languidge at that time, so of 
| course can’t igsplain much of their conwersation ; but 
it pleased me, nevertheless, for now I felt that I was 
|reely going into foring parts, which, ever sins I had any 
jedication at all, was always my fondest wish. Heaven 
| bless us! thought I, if these are specimeens of all French- 
|min, what a set they must be. ‘The pore Italyin’s mon- 
|ky, sittin mopin and meluncolly on his box, was not half 
sv ugly, and seamed quite as reasonable. 

Well, we arrived at Dover—Ship Hotel—weal cutlets 
half a ginny, glas of ale a shilling, glas of neagush half- 
a-crownd, a hap’ny-worth of wax-lites four shillings» and 
soon. But master paid without grumling; as long as 
it was for himself, he never minded the expens; and nex 
day we embarked in the packit for Balung sir mare— 
which means, in French, the town of Balong sityouated 
on the sea. J, who.had heard of foring wonders, expect- 
ed this to be the fust and greatest: phansy, then, my 
disapintment, when we gut there, to find this Balong, 
not sityouated on the sea, but on the shoar. 

But oh! the gettin there was the bisniss. How I did 
wish for Pump Court agin, as we were tawsing abowt 
in the Channel! Gentle reader, av you ever been on 
the otion ?7— The sea, the sea, the hopen sea !” as Barry 
Cromwell says. As soon as we entered our little wessel, 
and I'd looked to master’s luggitch and mine (mine was 
rapt up in a very small hankercher), as soon, I say, as 














we entered our little wessel, and I saw the waivs, black 
and frothy, like fresh-drawn porter, a dashin against the 
ribbs of our galliant bark, the keal, like a wedge, splittin 
the billoes in two, the sales a flaffin in the hair, the 
standard of Hengland floating at the mask-head, the 
steward a gettin ready the basins and things, the capting 
proudly tredding the deck and givin orders to the salers, 
the white rox of Albany and the bathin-masheens dis. 
appearing in the distans—then, then I felt for the first 
time, the mite, the madgisty of existence. ‘“ Yellow- 
plush, my boy,” said I, in a dialog with myself, * your 
life is now about tu commens—your carear, as a man, 
dates from your entrance on board this packit. Be wise, 
be manly, be cautious—forgit the follies of your youth. 
You are no longer a boy now, but a roorman. Throw 
down your tops, your marbles, your boyish games—throw 
off your childish habbits with your inky clerk’s jackit—- 
throw up your ~ 
* * . * o * 


Here, I recklect, I was obleeged to stopp. A fealin, 
in the fust place singlar, in the nex place painful, and at 
las compleatly overpowering, had come upon me while 
I was making the abuff speach, and I now fuund myself 
in a sityouation whivh Dellixy for Bids me to discribe. 
Suffis to say, that now I dixcovered what basins was 
made fo1—that for many, many hours, I lay in a hagony 
of exostion, dead to all intence and porpuses, the rain pat- 
tering in my face, the salers a tramplink over my body— 
the panes of purgertory going on inside. When we'd 
been about four hours in this sityouation (it seamed to 
me four ears), the steward comes to thut part of the 
deck where we servants were all huddled up together, 
and calls out “ Charles.” 

“ Well,” says I, gurgling out a faint “ yes, what’s the, 
matter ?” 

* You're wanted.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Your master’s wery ill,” says he, with a grin. 

“ Master be hanged!” says I, turning round more 
miserable than ever. I woodn’t have moved that day 
for twenty thousand masters—no, not for the Empror of 
Russia or the Pop of Room. 


Well, to cut this sad subjick short, many and many a 
voyitch have I sins had upon what Shakespur calls “ the 
wasty dip,” bat never such a retched one as that from 
Dover to Balong, in the year Anna Domino 1818. 
Steamers were scarce in those days; and our journey 
was made ina smack. At last, when I was in such « 
stage of despaire and exostion as reely tu phansy myself 
at Death’s doar, we got to the end of our journey. Late 
in the evening we hailed the Gaelic shoars, and hanker- 
ed in the arbour of Balong sir Mare. 


It was the entrans of Parrowdice to me and master; 
and as we entered the calm water, and saw the com- 
frable lights gleaming in the houses, and felt the roal of 
the vessel degreasing, never wus two mortials gladder, 
I warrant, than we were. At length our capting drow 
up at the key, and our journey was down. But sucha 
bustle and clatter, such jabbering, such shrieking and 
swearing, such wollies of oafs and axicrations as saluted 
us on landing, [ never knew! We were boarded, in the 
fust place, by customhouse officers in cocked hats, who 
seased our luggitch, and called for our passpots ; then a 
crowd of inn-waiters came, tambling and scresming, on 
deck—* Dis way, sare,” cries one; “ Hotel Meurice,” 
says another; “ Hotel de Bang,” screeches another chap 
—the tower of Bayble was nothink to it. The fust thing 
that struck me on landing was a big fellow with ear- 
rings, who very nigh knock me down, in wrenching 
master’s carpet-bag ont of my hand, as I was carrying 
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it to the hotell. But wo got to it safe at last; and, for 
the fust time in my life, I slep in a foring country. 

I shart describe this town of Balong, which, as it bas 
been visited by not less (on an avaridge) than two mil- 
lions of English since I fust saw it twenty years ago, Is 
tolrabbly well known already. It’s a dingy, melumcolly 
place, to my mind; the only thing moving in the streets 
is the gutter which runs down ’em. As for wooden 
shoes, I saw few of ‘em; and for frogs, upon my honour, 
I never see a‘ single Frenchman swallow one, which I 
had been led to beleave wes their reglar, though beastly, 
custom. One thing which amazed me was the singlar 
name which they give to this town of Balong. It’s 
divided, as every boddy knows, into an upper town (sit- 
youate on a mounting, and surrounded by a wall, or 
bullyvar), and a lower town, which is on the level of 
the sea. Well, will it be believed that they call the 
upper town the Hot Veal, and the other the Base Veal, 
which is, on the contry, genrally good in France, though 
the beaf, it must be confest, is exscrabble. 

It was in the Base Veal that Deuceace took his 
lodgian, at the Hotel de Bang, in a very crooked street 
called the Rue del Ascew; and if he’d been the Arch- 
bishop of Devonshire, or the Duke of Canterbury, he 
could not have given himself greater hairs, I can tell 
you. Nothink was too fine for us now; we had a sweet 
of rooms on the first floor, which belonged to the prime 
minister of France (at least the landlord said they were 
the premier’s); and the Hon, Algernon Percy Deuceace, 
who had not paid his landriss, and came te Dover in a 
coach, seamed now to think that goold was too vulgar 
for him, and a carridge and six would break down with 
a man of his weight. Shampang flew about like ginger- 
pop, besides bordo, clarit, burgundy, burgong, and other 
winds, and all the delixes of the Balong kitchins. We 
stopped a fortnight at this dull place, and did nothing 
from morning to night, excep walk on the beach, and 
watch the ships going in and out of arbour; with one of 
tiem long, sliding opera-glasses, which they call I don’t 
why, tallow-scoops. Our amusemens for the fortnit we 
stopt here were both numerous and daliteful; nothink, 
in fact, could be more pickong, as thoy say. In the 
morning before breakfast, we boath walked on the Peer ; 
master in a blue mareen jackit, and me in a slap-ap new 
livry ; both provided with long, sliding opra-glasses, 
culled, as I said (1 don’t know Y, but I spose it’s a 
scientafick term), tallow-scoops. With these we igsa- 
mined, very attentively, the otion, the sea-weed, the peb- 
bles, the dead cats, the fishwimin, and the waives (like 
little children playing at leap-frog), which came tum- 
bling over 1 and other on to the shoar. It seemed to 
me as if they were scrambling to get there, as well thoy 
might, being sick of the soa, and anxious for the blessid, 
peaceable terry-firmy. 

After brexfast, down we went again (that is, master 
on his beat, und me on mine—for my place in this foring 
town was a complete shinycure), and puttin our tally- 
scoops again in our eyes, we egsamined a little more the 
otion, pebbils, dead cats, and su on; and this lasted till 
dinner, and dinner lasted till bed-time, and bed-time 
Jasted till nex day, when came brexfast, and dinner, and 
tally-scooping, as befoar. ‘This is the way with all peo. 
ple of this town, of which, as I heard say, there is ten 
thousand happy English, who lead this plesnt life from 
year’s end to year’s end. 

Besides this, there’s billiards and gambling for the 
gentlemen, a little dancing for the gals, and scandle for 
the dowygers. In none of these amusements did we 
partake. We were a little too guod to play crown pints 
at cards, and never get paid when we won; or tu go 
dangling after the portionless gals, or amuse ourselves 
with slops and penny-wist along with the old ladies, No, 
no; my master was a man of fortun now, and behay ved 
himself as sich. If over he condysended to go into the 
public room of the Hotel de Bang—the French (doubt- 
less for reasons best known to themselves,) call this a 
sallymanjy—he swoar more and lowder than any one 
there; he abyoused the waiters, the wittles, the winds. 
With his glas in his i, he staired at every body. He 
took always the place before the fire. He talked about 
“ My carridge,” “ My carrier,” “ My servant;” and he 
did wright. I’ve always found through life, that if you 
wish to be respected by English people, you must be in. 
salent to them, especially if you're a sprig of nobillaty. 
We like being insulted by noablemen—it shows they're 
familiar with us. Law bless us! I’ve known many and 
many a genlin about town who'd rather be kicked by 
a lord than not be noticed by him; they’ve even had an 
aw of me, because I was lord’s footman. While my 
master was hectoring in the parlour at Balong, pretious 
airs I gave myself in the kitching, I can tell you; and 
the consequints was, that we were better served, and 
moar liked, than many pipple with twice our merrit. 





Deuceace had some particklar plans, no doubt, which 
kep him so long at Balong ; and it clearly was his wish 
to act the man of fortune there for a little time befure 
he tried the character at Paris. He parchased a car- 
ridge, he hired a currier, he rigged me in a fine new 
livry, blazing with lace, and he past through the Balong 
bauk @ thousand pound of the money he had won from 
Dawkins, to his credit at a Paris house; showing the 
Balong bankers, at the same time, that he’d plenty moar 
in his potfolio. This was killin two birds with one 
stone; the bankers’ clarks spread the nuse over the 
town, and in a day after master had paid the mo- 
ney, every old dowyger in Balong had looked out the 
Crab’s family pedigree in the Peeridge, and was quite 
intimaté withthe Deuceace name and estates. If Sattn 
himself were a lord, I do beleave there’s many vurtuous 
English mothers would be glad to have have him for a 
son-in-law. 

Now, though my master had thought fitt to leave 
town without excommunicating with his father on the 
subject of his intended continental tripe, as soon as he 
was settled at Balong he roat my lord Crabs a letter, of 
which I happen to have a copy. It run thus— 

“ Boulogne, January 25. 

“ My dear Father,—I have long, in the course of my 
legal studies, found the necessity of a thorough know- 
ledge of French, in which language all the early history 
of our profession is written, and have determined to take 
a little relaxation from chamber-reading, which has se- 
riously injured my health. Jf my modest finances can 
bear a two months’ journey, and a residence at Paris, I 
propose to remain there that period. 

“ Will you’ have the kindess to send me a letter of in- 
troduction to Lord Bobtail, our ambassador? My name, 
and your old friendship with him, I know would secure 
me a reception at his house; but a pressing letter from 
yourself would at once be more courteous, and mure 
effectual. 

“* May I also ask you for my last quarter’s salary? I 
am not an expensive man, my dear father, as you know; 
but we are no chameleons, and fifty pounds (with my 
little earnings in my profession,) would vastly add to the 
agrémens of my continental excursion. 

“ Present my love to all my brothers and sisters. Ah! 
how I wish the hard portion of a younger son had not 
been mine, and that I could live without the dire ne- 
cessity for labour, happy among the rural scenes of my 
ciildhood, and in the society of my dear sisters and you! 
Heaven bless you, dearest father, and all those beloved 
ones now dwelling under the dear old roof at Sizes. 

“ Ever your affectionate son, 
“ ALGERNON.” 

“ The Right Hon. the Earl of Crabs, &c., 

Sizes Court, Bucks.” 


To this affeckshnat letter his lordship replied, by re- 
turn of post, as follos :— 


“ My dear Algernon,—Your letter came safe to hand, 
and I enclose you the letter for Lord Bobtail as you de- 
sire. He isa kind man, and has one of the best cooks in 
Europe. R 

“ We were all charmed with your warm remembrances 
of us, not having seen you for seven years. We cannot 
but be pleased at the family affection which, in spite of 
time and absence, still clings so fondly to home. It is 
a sad, selfish world, and very few who have entered it 
can afford to keep those fresh feelings which you have, 
my deur son. ; 

“May you long retain them, isa fond father’s ear- 
nest prayer. Be eure, dear Algernon, that they will be 
through life your greatest comfort, es well as your best 
worldly ally; consoling you in misfortune, cheering you 
in depressiou, aiding and inspiring you to exertion and 
success. 

“I am sorry, truly sorry, that my account at Coutt’s 
is so low just now, as to render a payment of your allow- 
ance for the present impossible. I see by my book that 
l owe you nine quar‘ers, or 4501. Depend on it, my 
dear boy, thoy shall be faithfully paid over to you on the 
first opportunity. 

“ By the way, I have enclosed some extracts from the 
newspapers which may interest you ; and have received 
a very strange letter from a Mr. Blewitt, about a play 
transaction, which, I suppose, is the case alluded to in 
these prints. He says you won 4700l. from one Daw- 
kins; that the lad paid it; that he, Blewitt, was to go 
what he calls ‘snacks’ in the winning; but that you 
refused to share the booty. How can you, my dear boy, 
quarrel with these vulgar people, or lay yourself in any 
way open to their attacks? [ have played myself a 
good deal, and there is no man living who can accuse 
me of u doubtful act. You should either have shot this 








Blewitt, or paid him. Now, as the matter stands, it is 


too late to do the former; and, perhaps, it would. be 
Quixotic to perform the latter. My dearest boy! recol- 
lect through life that you never can afford to be dishonest 
with a rogue. Two thousand four hundred pouuds was 
a great coup to be won. . 

* As you are now in such high feather, can you, dear- 
est Algernon! lend me five hundred pounds? Upon my 
soul and honour, I will repay you. Your brothers and 
sisters send you their love. I need not add, that you 
have always the blessings of your affectionatefather, 

r “ Crass. 

« P. S.—Make it 550, and I will give you my note of 

hand for a thousand.” 


> * * * * 2 


I neadnt say that this did not quite enter into Deuce- 
ace’s eyedears, His father 500 pound, indeed! He'd 
as soon have lent him a box on the year! In the fust 
place, he had not seen old Crabs for seven years, as that 
nobleman remarked in his epistol; in the secknd, he 
hated him, and they hated each other; and nex, if mas- 
ter had loved his father ever so much, he loved somebody 
else better—his father’s son, namely: and, sooner than 
deprive that exlent young man of a penny, he’d have 
sean all the fathers in the world hangin at Newgat, and 
all the “beloved ones,” as he called his sisters, the Lady 
Deuceacisses, so many convix at Bottomy Bay. 

The newspaper parrowgrafs showed that, however 
secret we wished to keep the play transaction, the pub- 
lic knew it now ful! well. Blewitt, as I found after, was 
the author of the libles which appeared, right and left,— 

“Gamauinc in Hicu Lire: the Honourable Mr. 
De—c—ce again !—This celebrated whist-player has 
turned his accomplishments to some profit, On Friday, 
the 16th January, he won five thousand pounds from a very 
young gentleman, Th—m—s Sm—th D—wk—ns, Esq., 
and lost two thousand five hundred to R. Bl—w—tt, 
Esq.,.of the T—mple. Mr. D, very honourably paid the 
sum lost by him to the honourable whist-player, but we 
have not heard that, before his sudden trip to Paris, Mr. 
D—uc—ce paid his losings to Mr. BI—w—tt.” 

Nex came a “ Notice to Corryspondents :”— 

* Fair Play asks of us if we know of the gambling 
doings of the notorious Deuceace? We answer, we po; 
and, in our very next number, propose to make some of 
them pablic.” 

* * * * * ea 


They didn’t appear, however; but, on the contry, the 
very same newspepper, which had been befure so abusiff 
of Deuceace, was now loud in his praise. It said :— 

“A paragraph was inadvertently admitted into our 
paper of last week, most unjustly assailing the character 
of a gentleman of high birth and talents, the son of the 
exemplary E—rl of Cr—bs. We repel, with scorn and 
indignation, the dastardly falsehoods of the malignant 
slanderer who vilified Mr. De—ce—ce, and beg to offer 
that gentleman the only reparation in our power for 
having thus tampered with his unsullied name. We 
disbelieve the ruffian and his story, and most sincerely 
regret that such a tale, or such a writer, should ever 
have been brought forward to the readers of this paper.” 


This was satisfactory, and no mistake; and much 
pleased we were at the denial of this conshentious edi- 
tor. So much pieased, that ter sent him a ten-pound 
noat, and his complyments. He'd sent another to the 
same address, before this parrowgraf was printed; why, 

can’t think : for I woodnt suppose any thing musnary 
in a littery man. 

Well, after this bisniss was concluded, the currier 
hired, the carridge smartened a little, and me set up i 
my new livries, we bade ujew to Bulong in the packs 
state posbill. What a figger we cut! and, my i, what 
a figger the postillion cut! A cocked hat, a jackit made 
out of a cow's skin (it was in cold whether), a pig-tale 
about 3 fit in lenth, and a pare’of boots! Oh, sich a 
pare! A bishop might almost have preached out of one, 
or a modrat-sized famly slep in it. Me and Mr. Schwig- 
schnaps, the currier, sate behind in the rumbill: master 
alean in the inside, as grand as a Turk, and rapt up in 
his fine fir-cloak. Off we sett, bowing gracefly to the 
crowd ; the harniss-bells jinglin, the great white hosses 





snortin, kickin, and squeelin, and the postilium cracking ° 


his wip, as loud as if he'd been drivin her majesty the 
quean. 
2 * * * ® = 

Well, I shant describe our voyitch. We passed sefral 
sitties, willitches, and metrapolishes ; sleeping the fust 
night at Amiens, witch, as every boddy knows, is famous 
ever since the year 1802 for what's called the Pease of 
Amiens. Wo had some, very good, done with sugar and 
brown sos, in the Amiens way. But, after all the boast- 
ing about them, I think I like our marrowphats better. 
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Speaking of w tables, another singler axdent hap- 
ryt pact them. Master, who was brex- 
Satin Metee gene Sey, told me to go and get him 
his fur travling-shoes. I went and toald the waiter of 
the inn, who stared, grinned (as these chaps always do), 
said “ Bong,” (which means, very well,) and presently 
came back. . 

I'm blest if he didn't bring master a plate of cabbitch ! 
Would you bleave it, that now, in the nineteenth sentry, 
when they say there’s schoolmasters abroad, these stew- 

_ pid French jackasses are so extonishingly ignorant as 
to call a. catbidge a shoo! Never, never let it be said, 
after this, that these benighted, souperstitious, misrabble 
savidges, are equill, in any respex, to the great Brittish 
people! The moor I travvie, the moor I see the world, 
and other natioume, I am proud of my own, and despise 
and deplore the retchid ignorance of the rest of Yourup. 

* * * * * * 

My remark on Parris you shall have by an early op- 
portunity. «Me and Deuceace played some curious pranx 
there, I can tell you. 


oe 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Logan’s Canada and the West Indies.— 
Continued.— Tadesby’s hotel will hardly be re- 
cognised as that of “our host’? Gadsby at Wash- 
ington; how clear and graphic must have been 
his idea of our public men: “Clay is a tall, 
thin man; and Webster, who is stout, with a 
ruddy face, piercing eyes, and dark complex- 
ion ;”’ the Edinburgh people must be edified 
by the whole account of Washington, and have 
to regret, no doubt, the malpractices of their 
representative, Mr. Fox, and his unmannerly 
servant, who he “conjectured must be an Ame- 
rican.” Hear him :— 


“Next morning I started in the steam-car for Wash- 
ington, where we arrived at twelve o’clock, having taken 
five hours by the way. ‘The immediate neighbourhood 
of this city is a barren waste, the soil being thin, light, 
and marshy. I went to Tadesby’s Hotel, in the princi- 
pal street, an old house, with the rooms not so comfort- 
able as at Baltimore and New York, About eighty 
persons were staying there, among whom were several 
members of congress. The Capitol is a spacious build- 
ing, situated on an eminence overluoking the town, and 
in a line with the principal street, of which the presi- 
dent's house forms one extremity, while the Czpitol 
forms the other, upwards of a mile distant. I did not 
see a single street that was finished, which may be 
owing to the city’s having been burnt by the British 
under the command of General Ross, From the Capitol 
one has a very extensive view of the Potomac river and 
the distant country, which is thickly wooded. I went 
to the senate, where I saw Ciay, who is a tull, thin man; 
Webster, who is stout, with a ruddy face, piercing eyes, 
und dark complexion; and Calhoun, who is also a stout 
man, but of a less interesting appearance than the others. 
These are considered the best speakers of the house. 
Mr. Van Buren, who occupied the chair as vice-presi- 
dent, is a little, rather good-looking, white-headed man, 
presenting nothing remarkable in his appearance. Each 
member has an armchair, and a small desk, on which 
his papers are arranged. The house is very neatly fitted 
up, being of a circular form, with galleries for the pub- 
lic, one of which is allotted to the ladies. I regretted 
not ,having heard a speech from one of the celebrated 
men. The house, having recently sat down, were en. 
gaged with a routine of bills introduced for after dis- 
cussion. IT observed two or three spit-boxes, which sug- 
gested to my mind the horror that would be excited in 
the British house of lords by the very idea of chewing 
tobacco. The members frequently left their places, went 
to the fire, and chatted. T'wo boys collected the votes, 
and carried thera to the vice-president. 

“I called on Mr. Fox, our plenipotentiary, but not 
finding him at home, left my card, saying I would call 
again at two o’clock, at which hour I was informed he 
would be visible. When J returned, a woman opened 
the door, and told me he had been in, but had gone out 
again. I asked when he would be at home, so that I 
might have a chance of seeing him. She said she could 
not tell, and very uncivilly shut the door in my face. I 
felt a little annoyed by being so treated at the house of 
a British representative, and conjectured that she must 
be au American; but as I wished to see Mr. Fox, to 
inake enquiries as to my journey through South America, 





and obtain passports, I determined to return at ten next 
morning. At the theatre, which I visited in the even- 
ing, the acting was the worst I had seen. The house 
was neat, but not half filled. 

“Next morning at ten, I called on Mr. Fox, but he 
had out. On my enquiring when I could see him, 
the servant said he could not tell. I then asked if he 
had a secretary, and was told he had, on which I got his 
address, and found him. He was very polite, but said 
be could not give a passport to a r. I then asked 
him what I was to do, and showed him my European 
passports, supposing they might tend to convince him 
that I was not an impostor; when he directed me to go 
to the Spanish legation, Signore Tacon, whose father 
was governor of Cuba. I accordingly waited upon this 
gentleman, who said that, as his principal was at New 
York, he could not. give me a passport, but assured me 
there was a consul at New Orleans, who was empowered 
to grant passports. Thus, after waiting two days longer 
than I should otherwise have done, to see our repre- 
sentative, 1 not only failed, but was rudely treated by 
his servants. Surely it is the duty of the representative 
of a government to be accessible to the subjects of that 
government ; and, as a public man, he ought to have 
regular hours at which he might be seen. I knew no 
person at Washington from whom I could obtain in- 
furmation respecting my route, and the Americans, in 
general, being so taciturn, I disliked the idea of address- 
ing any of them on the subject.” 


What an unrighteous league Mr. Gadsby en- 
tered into with the broker, and how the United 
States bank was more generous :— 


“Wishing to exchange a sovereign, I presented it to 
the bar-keeper, who told me he did not know its value. 
I said I had always got 4 dollars 84 cents fcr one, at the 
different hotels which I had visited. It might be so, he 
said, but he knew nothing about it, and would not ac- 
commodate me, although he told me where to find a 
broker, alleging that the banks would not exchange my 
money. I thought it very extraordinary that the banks 
should refuse gold, but went to the broker, who gave me 
4d.75c. I exchanged two sovereigns. Next day I 
went to the United States bank, where I immediately 
got 4 d. 833 ¢., and exchanged thirty. On returning to 
the hotel, I asked them why they had said that the banks 
would not take sovereigns, but was merely answered 
that they were not aware that they did so. Gadesby 
was an Englishman, and must have known their value; 
so that it seemed clear to me he was in league with the 
broker. This deceit, however, is characteristic of the 
nation, for the Americans are among the most design. 
ing and crafty people in the world. 

“ When searching for Mr. Fox’s house, I chanced to 
make enquiry of a person, who turned out to be from 
Ireland, and with whom I had some conversation. He 
was a builder in the employment of government, and 
assured me that the Americans in general were the most 
dishonest and unprincipled people he ever met with, in- 
somuch that he could never trust one of them.” 


The following will serve as a specimen ‘of 
Mr. Logan’s adventures in the ‘“ States :"’ —* 


“We passed through Columbia, a small town, the 
capital of South Carolina. In the course of the night a 
gentleman sitting near me began to snore, when Salt- 
marsh, and a person of the name of Joseph Hodges, who 
had come from England, and had been engaged to ride 
the express, passed several jests on the occasion. Salt- 
marsh asked if it was the gentleman in the corner, 
meaning me; Hodges replied in the affirmative, and 
asked what profession [ was of; on which the other 
said he supposed I lived by stealing. I was on the point 
of interrupting their conversation, when I reflected that 
it would be more prudent to wait until the snorjng gen- 
tleman awoke, that I might relate to him the observa- 
tions which I had overheard. Soon after the stage 
stopped, and we were asked to get out and walk up « 
hill, in doing which I informeé him of what had passed, 
intimating to hin at the same time that I conceived the 
remarks to have been leveled at me. He said it was no 
doubt a jest, and asked Saltmarsh if he was not correct. 
Nothing more was said on the subject. Next day the 
gentleman who sat between me and the lady left the 
stage, on which I took his seat for several miles, when 
we came out to cross a river ina boat. On returning, 
I found my place occupied by Mr. Saltmarsh, when | 
said to him I believed he had taken my seat. He some- 
what rudely replied that it was not mine. I told him I 
understood it to be a rule in traveling by stage, that any 
one taking possession of a particular seat was entitled to 
retain it to the end of his journey. He said there was 
no such rule, and alleged that I had no right to any one 





seat more than to another; although, from the com- 
mencement of the journey, he had himself kept a parti- 
cular seat, which he now relinquished only because he 
epee’ being near the lady, and the other passengers 

ad always claimed their own seats. I made some re- 
marks on this, when, losing his temper, he said that 
what I had overheard the preceding night was meant 
for me, and that he was in earnest. I immediately told 
him he was ‘a liar,’ naturally expecting a challenge, 
instead of which, however, he merely became abusive, 
stormed, and seized me by the collar. Had there not 
been present a lady, who became quite alarmed and 
screamed, I should instantly have knocked him down; 
as it was, I told him I did not wish to fight in that style, 
but would glad!y do so with weapons, generally used 
by gentlemen. He raged the more, and attempted to 
‘gouge’ me; but on his thrusting two of his fingers 
under one of my eyes, I grasped his throat, and held 
him at arm’s length, until two of the passengers came 
up and separated us. Thinking that because I had not 
struck him I must be afraid, he now began to use the 
most abusive language. I told him that, although his 
appearance had led ine to suppose him to be a gentle- 
man, I was satisfied he had no claim to that distinction. 
He said he would fight me in any way I chose, and had 
in his trunk a brace of pistols and a hunting knife. 
Taking him at his word, I suggested that as soon as the 
cvach stopped we should get out and have a shot at each 
other, to which he agreed, When we stopped, he seemed 
unwilling to get out, but I reminded him of his engage- 
ment, and told him he had insulted me so grossly, that 
I must either have an apology from him, or else a shot ; 
on which he got into a great rage, and swore he would 
get out his knife and cut me to pieces, as | seemed so 
fond of fighting. I represented to him his ungentlomanly 
behaviour, and told him he was an arrant coward. This 
only seeméd to excite his anger the more, but I quietly 
told him I despised him, and got into the coach. In the 
course of the day, he remarked to one of the passengers | 
how easy it was to hire an assassin to stab any one, and 
seemed desirous of frightening me. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he changed his mood, and at dinner handed me 
some dishes, as if anxious to make up to me; but I 
treated his advances with contempt.” 


And now for the grand summary of our cha- 
racter :— 


“ Let not American institutions be uny longer boasted 
of as a pattern to European nations. They are more 
corrupt than any in Great Brituin. As to the ‘liberty 
and equality’ that we hear so much ef, they are mere 
words. Much more pride and hauteur are observed by 
a rich American towards his menials and dependents, 
than by a rich Englishman. In America, as much re- 
spect is paid to the possessor of riches as in Europe. ‘The 
Americans ape the Europeans in their manners and 
fashions ; bat they take a pride in ridiculing them, be- 
cause they ure jealous of them, and because the few 
respectable persons who have ventured among them 
have held up their character to ridicule. They boast of 
their riches, but what is the wealth of any equal portion 
of the United States, compared to that of Britain? It 
is certain, however, that many more well-dressed per- 
sons are seen traveling there than in Europe. An Ame- 
rican is accustomed to travel from early youth. If his 
parent is an agriculturist, he is constantly changing his 
farm. As soon as he tires of one, he packs up his movo- 
ubles and family in a covered wagon, and travels for days 
or weeks to a new farm. Indeed, the habits of the 
Americans assimilate much to those of the gypsies in 
Europe. Towards the south, the roads are crowded 
with wagons; and at night a large fire is kindled in the 
woods, beside which tlhe men stay, while the women and 
children are accommodated with a tent. Brought up in 
this way, it is not to be wondered at that the children 
should acquire a taste for traveling, which they continue 
to dndulge to an advanced age. have seen wom3n of 
eighty years of age traveling upwards uf an hundred and 
fifty miles, merely to see their relatives. ‘This constant 
wandering facilitates the business of the merchant, who 
must follow the tide of emigration; and su soon as his 
son has left school, he is despatched to the different states, 
to learn what openings there may ke fur forming con- 
nections, and commencing business.. It is the custom 
for a merchant traveling on business to take his wife 
and family with him. His connections in trade calling 
him from home so frequently, he would otherwise see 
little of them. A stranger is surprised to see so many 
ladies, as well as gentlemen, traveling. Every steamer 
in the states is crowded with individuals of both sexes; 
the coaches are equally oceupied ; and one at first won- 
ders where all the people can be traveling to; he conjec- 
tures that there must be some public meeting, or hair. 
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or market, and he is puzzled when he learns that there 
is nothing of the kind. 

“It is seldom that a stranger can enter into conversa- 
tion with the ladies, though he meets them at meals, for 
they range themselves all on one side at the head of the 
table, and seldom remain longer than ten minutes. They 
generally eat a great deal of sweetmeats, which I have 
little doubt affect their complexions, as they weaken the 
stomach, and by thus debilitating the system, impart 
the pale hue general!y observed in the faces of the Ame- 
rican ladies. I have been told that they are much ad- 
dicted to eating opium, and drinking laudanum; and 
this, if true, would of itself account for their pallid looks. 
They are notorious for staring, especially at strangers ; 
and have a striking boldness, with a masculine air and 
address, peculiar to themselves. Their language, too, 
in so far as I observed, is inelegant, and they employ in- 
appropriate words, such as, ‘what a clever bonnet this 
is,’ meaning pretty; and, ‘how handsomely I did that,’ 
meaning cleverly. In short, the American ladies, tole- 
rable as to personal appearance, are far behind the Eu- 
ropean in manners. : 

“ The men are generally tall and thin, especially the 
rustics, who, however, are muscular, although of spare 
habit. In the towns they are stouter, that is, have more 
fat, and many of them handsome, but almost all are re- 
markable for an expression of keenness and cunning, 
very manifest in their eyes and features. They seem 
generally healthy, although in the south there is little 
of the florid complexion which indicates the glow of 
robust vigour. As to the morals of the people of all 
parts of the United States, | can only say that they ex- 
hibit a lamentable inferiority to those of the original 
settlers.” 


These extracts must serve the reader, who 
will be surprised to learn that this work is 
issued on good paper, with a map, too, by 
Fraser & Co., Edinburgh, and by Smith, Elder 
& Co., of London. What must its readers who 
have no better guides think of us? 


Picciola.—This new and simply wrought no- 
vel, if novel it is, is commenced in our pages 
to-day. We ask the reader who begins it after 
receiving the next number, when we shall speak 
of it more at large, to note the great variety of 
incidents summoned by the hand of genius, 
where it would seem hopeless to even look for 
them. ‘The simplicity of the tale is its great 
charm; the good taste of the author in not over- 
doing any of the scenes and impressious, forms 
a remarkable feature. It will be concluded 
next week. 


Hogarth’s Musical History has already 
reached a second edition in London, where it 
is deservedly popular. The following is from 
the last London Spectator :— 


Musical History, Biography, and Criticism, by George 
Hogarth.—We are happy te find that this excellent and 
much wanted work has so soon reached another edition, 
and that public opinion, evidenced by the rapid sale of 
the first impression, has sanctioned our estimate of its 
merits. It is just a work calculated to do general good ; 
for its size and form invite the perusal which is rarely 
given to ponderous quartos, and those who begin it will 
be pretty sure to read on to the end, secure of finding 
accurate, discriminating, and liberal musical opinions. 
Mr. Hogarth is the bigot of no school—he is as warm 
in his praise of Purcell as of Mozart, and can find ex- 
cellence in a glee of Webbe’s as well as in a quartet of 
Beethoven's. His sympathies are with good music of 
every age and country, and his condemnation of trash 
is not withheld because that trash happens to be in 
fashion. 

We differ in some points of criticism with Mr. Ho- 
garth, but only on points which are quite open to debate. 
On all the great principles by which he tests excellence, 
we quite agree with him; and we rejoice to find those 
principles gaining such extensive currency. 


Carey’s Political Economy has not met with 
much success abroad; this, however, should 
not discourage the author, as he may set it 
down, if he choose, to national feelings! The 


Spectator saith that “the new is doubtful, and 
the true is old.” 








Carey's Principles of Political Economy.—Like the 
Essay on the Rate of Wages by the same writer, this 
volume may probably be adapted tu the country of its 
birth—America, but it is quite unfitted for England. 
Mr. Carey has neither a clear perception nor a disci- 
plined mind; and though he has read a good many 
books, we do not perceive that he has a knowledge of his 
subject sufficient to justify his attempting to lay down 
its principles, and controvert some of the views of nearly 
all the modern political economists. Nor are his defi- 
ciencies as a scientific expounder redeemed by any liie- 
rary skill. He is tedious, diffuse, and given to endless 
repetition. In a volume of between three and four hun- 
dred pages, it would be hard indeed if something could 
not be picked out of it; ond the reader will find a few 
truths put by means of illustrations in a clearer light. 
But occasional points are the utmost that any one can 
find in this volume, where the new is doubtful, and the 
true is old. 


* Historical Causes and Effects, from the 
Fall of the Roman Empire, 476, to the Re- 
formation, 1517,” is the title of a most excel- 
lent work, containing 600 pages, by the Hon. 
William Sullivan, of Boston, author of many 
previous excellent publications. This work is 
issued by Henry Perkins of Philadelphia, and 
ought to be adopted as a school book in Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Museum for May, a capital number, was 
early on our table; it contains the article on 
Sir Walter Scott, by Carlyle, to prove that Sir 
Walter Scott was not a great man, but only so 
reputed! It will make few converts. 


Madame Bonchamps.—The interesting La 
Vendee memoirs of:a heroine, never before 
published in America, are concluded to-day ; 
they will more than compensate for a perusal, 
and be as long remembered as those of Madame 
La Roche Jacquelain. 


Sir Walter Scott.—Mr. Lockhart, in his 
seventh volume of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
which the American‘publishers have * ready,” 
afler assigning various reasons for the mystery 
of Scott respecting his business matters, esti- 
mates their effects thus :— 


“The indulgence cost him very dear. It ruined his 
fortunes; but | can have no doubt that it did worse than 
that. I cannot suppose that a nature like his was fet- 
tered and shut up in this way without suffering very 
severely from the ‘cold obstruction.’ There must have 
been a continual ‘insurrection’ in his ‘state of man; 
and, above all, I doubt not that what gave him the bit- 
terest pain in the hour of his calamities, was the feel- 
ing of compunction with which he then found himself 
obliged to stand before those with whom he had, through 
life, cultivated brotherlike friendship, convicted of hav- 
ing kept his heart closed to them on what they could 
not but suppose to have been the chief subjects of his 
thought and anxiety, in times when they withheld no- 
thing from him. These, perhaps, were the ‘ written 
troubles’ that had been cut deepest into his brain. I 
think they were, and believe it the more, because it was 
never acknowledged. 

“If he had erred in the primary indulgence out of 
which this sprang, he at least made noble atonement. 

“ During the most energetic years of manhood, he 
laboured with one prize in view; and he had just grasped 
it, as he fancied, securely,-when all at once the vision 
was dissipated ; he found himself naked and desolate as 
Job. How he nerved himself against the storm—how 
he felt, and how he resisted it—how soberly, steadily, 
and resolvedly, he contemplated the possibility of yet, by 
redoubled exertions, in so far retrieving his fortunes, as 
that no man should lose by having trusted those for 
whom he had been pledged—how well he kept his vow, 
and what price it cost him to do so—all this the reader, 
I doubt not, appreciates fully. It seems to me that 
strength of character was never put to a severer test 
than when, for labours of love, such as his had hitherto 
almost always been—the pleasant exertion of genius for 
the attainment of ends that owed all their dignity and 
beauty to a poetical fancy—there came to be substituted 
the iron pertinacity of daily and nightly toil in the dis. 
charge of a duty, which there was nothing but the sense 
of chivalrous honour to make stringent.” 
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